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Mrs. C., et. 27, large and apparently strong, but easily fatigued, 
was delivered of her first child at 5 o’clock, A.M., July 5th, 1862. 
There was nothing unusual about her labor, except that the placenta, 
membranes and liquor amnii were of a dark, dirty-green color—a 
state of things sometimes met with, but so far as I know not yet 
satisfactorily explained. In answer to inquiry as to her general feel- 
ings after delivery, said that she had had a little headache for a 
day or two, and that she was subject to it. I visited her in the 
evening, and found that matters had progressed as usual in suc 

cases; she was cheerful; headache not complained of, though still 
present. At 3 o'clock, A.M.,on the 6th, she was suddenly seized 
with a convulsive attack of three or four minutes’ duration. Dr. 
York was immediately called, who found her vomiting, almost in- 
cessantly, large quantities of a greenish fluid. He advised means 
which relieved her stomach, and administered chloroform on return 
of convulsions. . On leaving the house, he instructed the nurse how 
to administer ether, which he substituted for chloroform on account 
of its greater safety, particularly in the hands of an inexperienced 
person. On my arrival, at 5, A.M., it was found that the nurse had 
given the ether so inefficiently that the latter failed entirely to con- 
trol the convulsive paroxysms. Shortly after entering the chamber 
an attack came on, giving an opportunity of observing its character 
and duration. It was epileptiform; rigidity and convulsions mark- 
ed, and lasting between two and three minutes; the comatose con- 
dition not very marked nor prolonged. She foamed at the mouth, 
but did not bite her tongue. Three grains each of calomel and ex- 
tract of hyoscyamus were given, to be followed in three hours by a 
draught of two ounces of sulphate of magnesia; eight leeches to 
the temples. Ether was continued; but on suspending its influence 
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to allow a short return to consciousness, an attack very soon came 
on. After an absence of two or three hours, I found that a portion 
of the calomel, &c., was vomited, and that but one half of the sa- 
line mixture was swallowed. At 10, A.M., I commenced the admi- 
nistration of ether myself, and did not discontinue its use nor allow 
return to consciousness for five consecutive hours; during which 
time there was no return of convulsions. In the meanwhile four 
leeches were applied to the temples, hair cut short off and a bladder 
of ice placed to the head. Between 12 and 1, an enema of salt 
and water was given, followed by a free discharge from the bowels, 
Urine was obtained by means of a catheter, and found to contain a 
large amount of albumen. At 3, P.M., six grains each of calomel and 
jalap were given, followed in a little while by the remainder of the 
saline mixture. Bowels moved copiously at 5, P.M. Is very rest 
less, endeavoring to get out of the bed; not rational. Was made 
to swallow a small quantity of gruel. Lochia not entirely suppress- 
ed. Pulse, from being 112 to 120 in the A.M., had fallen to from 
90 to 100. No convulsions since discontinuance of the ether. Had, 
in all, about ten quite severe paroxysms. Dr. Luther Parks, Jr., 
saw this patient in the evening, and advised ether to be administer- 
ed every hour during the night, which was done. 

July 7th, morning.—No return of convulsions. Is coherent, though 
somewhat stupid. Some headache. Pulse 90. Evening.—Has 
had a good day. Now soundly asleep. Pulse 80. Took three 
cupfuls of gruel since morning, and drank some cream-of-tartar lem- 
onade. Some lochial discharge. Bladder of ice-water to head all 
day. Has complained of feeling much bruised. 

8th.—Slept greater part of night. Head more clear this morn- 
ing, but headache continues. Pulse 80 to 84. 2, P.M.—Pulse 100. 
Suffers much from breasts. Is directed to take a mixture contain- 
ing liq. acet. ammon., tart. antimony and sulphate of magnesia. 

9th.—Breasts better. Several dejections. No headache. Pulse 
84. Is to have some increase of dict. 

10th.—Scarcely a trace of albumen in urine. 

’ 11th.—Improving rapidly. To have beef-tea and a little toast. 

13th.—Since yesterday, pain and throbbing in left groin, and 
some dysuria. Hada chill in the evening. Pulse 96. A pretty 
extensive effusion is found to the left of the cervix uteri, and pres- 
sure here caused great pain. Eight leeches to be applied to anus, 
and foment bites. Blister with nitrate of silver on groin. 

14th.—Leech-bites bled freely. Much pain in region of uterus 
last night; relieved by poultices on which laudanum had been spria- 
kled. This morning, about as yesterday. Pulse 96. Lochia not 
entirely suppressed. Headache. Tongue and mouth rather dry. 
Skin not hot. Lies on back, with knees drawn up. No dejection 
for four days. Mixture of 8th, p. 7.2. Turpentine stupes to ab- 
domenu; protect blistered surface. 
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15th.—Bowels freely open this morning. Lochia entirely absent. 
Pain, posture, &c., as yesterday. Let six leeches be applied as on 
13th. Hot fomentations to abdomen. Evening.—Leech-bites bled 
freely. Less pain in, and no distension of abdomen. k&. Hydr. 
submur., gr. iv., pulv. jalapx, gr. vi., now, and in two hours some of 
mixture of 8th. 

16th.—T wo dejections. Abdominal pain now chiefly confined to 
left hypogastrium. Some headache. Feels generally easier. Still 
some milk in breasts. Little or no lochia. P.96. Bran poultices 
constantly to abdomen, for which, in the night, for greater conve- 
nience, a bag of hot salt was substituted by the advice of Dr. Parks. 
Continue beef-tea, gruel and toast. 

17th.—One dejection. Lochia returned. No pain complained of 
in abdomen, except when pressure is made over the affected part. 
Some dysuria. Since morning, has complained of a sharp or shoot- 
ing pain “in the bone ”"—as she expresses herself—of the left hip. 
Vagina cool. Tenderness internally, on pressure, much the same, 
extending down somewhat into vagina. Swelling less than on 13th. 
Pulse 96. Three leeches to be applied as on 13th. 

18th.—Leeches drew well. Pain of yesterday very much re- 
lieved. Dysuria less. Skin cool. Pulse 96. 

19th.—No dejection for three days. Blister of 13th not quite 
healed. Pil. cathart. comp. now and p. r. n. 

20th.—T wo dejections. Pulse 90. Otherwise about the same. 

23d.—Pain on pressure internally and externally very much di- 
minished. Very little dysuria. Pulse 84. Has appetite for solid 
food. May have mutton chop and porter, and citrate of iron and 
quinine in infusion of columba, thrice daily. 

25th.—Has taken and borne medicine and increase of diet well. 
Feels and looks better. 

28th.—Improving. No pain on pressure. No dysuria nor pain 
in defecation. Tongue and skin natural. Pulse 84. Takes ca- 
thartic pill occasionally. Lochia continue, though scanty. 

From this time she gradually recovered, and soon regained her 
usual health. 

Remarks.—There are two points connected with the foregoing 
case which I believe to be of some importance. 

lst. The continuous use of ether so as not to allow the cerebro- 
spinal centres to wake up, as it were, to the irritant causing the 
convulsive paroxysm ; for it would seem that some condition of this 
ne.ture really exists. 

“lly. The apparently severe antiphlogistic treatment pursued 
after the pelvic cellulitis declared itself. By all who see the pro- 
longed suffering and broken-down health of a woman the subject of 
pelvic abscess—which, if detected in season, before suppuration had 
set in, might have been averted—it will readily be conceded that 
active antiphlogistic measures are required here if ever in any case 
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of inflammation. For so long as pain and throbbing, with, in most 
cases, dysuria, painful defecation, and neuralgic pains shooting 
down the thigh, either anteriorly or posteriorly, continue, local de- 
pletion, counter-irritation and fomentations are necessary to a great- 
er or less degree. Few cases there are which will not yield to a 
judicious perseverance in this direction, provided the disease has 
not already gained too much headway. Though from one to two 
weeks is the period within which such treatment is generally suc. 
cessful, if pain be present, with tenderness on pressure externally 
and internally, in a sthenic state of the system the antiphlogistic 
treatment may be indicated in cases much farther advanced. The 
importance, however, of a correct diagnosis is scarcely anywhere 
more necessary than here; and tactile examination per raginam 
cannot, I believe, be too much insisted upon. Furthermore, if at 
any time in the course of treatment, pain and tenderness on pres- 
sure are complained of in the site of a recently-subdued cellular in- 
flammation, a close estimate should be made of the extent of its 
cause, in order that no time may be lost to obviate a return of the 
disease, which to all experience seems but too prone to re-assert 
itself. Strict observance of the horizontal position is necessary 
until all pain and tenderness have disappeared, and the bowels and 
bladder are voided without causing any uneasiness to the patient. 


ON THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE VETERBRATE 
SKELETON. 


By Proressor Hvuxtey, F.R.S. 


In the course of the preceding ten lectures I have done my best to 
confine myself to matters of fact, and to the interpretation which 
directly arises from a very simple method as applied to those facts. 
The matters of fact have, as far as practicable, been demonstrated 
before you; at any rate, they are capable of demonstration. The 
interpretation has rested upon a principle so obvious that it re- 
quires no special justification—the principle that those parts in 
various skulls are identical, and should receive the same names, 
which correspond in development, and in their relations to the soft 
parts and to one another. And for myself I confess that with the 
establishment of those matters of fact, of those direct interpreta- 
tions, the great object of science seems to me to be largely fulfilled. 
But in the present condition of anatomical views upon the skull, a 
course of lectures upon the vertebrate cranium which should be 
devoid of some commentary upon theories which have been offered 
of the composition of the cranium would, justly enough, be consi- 
dered imperfect ; because there is a truce theory as apart from the 
speculative hypotheses—there is a true theory, which is simply a 
generalized statement of the facts which we have found out; and 
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there are other theories, which add to such generalized statement 
other considerations, and which may or may not be capable of 
verification. 

That which is commonly understood now by the theory of the 
skull, is the doctrine that the osseous cranium—it must be borne in 
mind that the doctrine has gone no further than the osseous crani- 
um—is made up of a greater or smaller number of coalesced ver- 
tebra, and that, to use the accepted phrase, the skull is a modifica- 
tion of the vertebral column. That doctrine originated with a 
man of vast genius—a man, perhaps, unexampled in the history of 
letters and of science, as combining, as I think, the highest profi- 
ciency in both departments—I mean Goethe. He originated, or 
rather I should say he invented, towards the end of the last centu- 
ry, the doctrine that the skull is composed of a number of segments, 
corresponding in their nature with the vertebra. I am perfectly 
well aware that this has been controverted. I am well aware that, 
not only in his own country, where there were personal interests 
and prejudices coming into play, but even in this country, where no 
such motives could intervene, the claims of Goethe to this discovery 
have been disputed; and not only that, but that it has been more 
than insinuated—and it is with regret I state it—that the grand 
old poet, at seventy years of age, full of all the honors which his 
people had conferred upon him, was guilty of the meanness of tak- 
ing to himself the credit of the doctrine invented by a young and 
rising professor, ignoring his claims and setting up others which 
had no foundation. Nay, more: the audacity of the accuser has gone 
so far as to suggest a certain stupidity, and that even Goethe—this 
man of vast imagination and undoubted ability—was constrained 
to invent the same method of accounting for his discovery as that 
which had been given by Oken. The statement has passed into 
English literature; it is to be found in a work which will be con- 
sulted by all who wish to be acquainted with this matter, and it will 
doubtless be regarded as an authority—it is to be found in an arti- 
cle upon Oken in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

What, then, are the facts of the case? Goethe, writing in the 
year 1820, or thereabouts, has stated that the mode of his disco- 
very of the vertebral composition of the skull was this:—“ The 
three hindermost parts,” says he, “I knew before; but it was only 
in 1791, when I picked up an old and broken sheep's skull amidst 
the sandy dunes of the Jewish cemetery in Venice, that I perceived 
that the facial bones also were composed of vertebra; and per- 
ceiving, as I did, the transition from the first pterygoid bone to the 
ethmoid bone and to the turbinals quite distinctly, there I had an 
apercu of the whole at once.” We shall see that Oken, writing in 
1807, also said, and no doubt with perfect truth, that he had been 
led to his conception of the theory of the vertebrate skull by pick- 
ing up an old and whitened deer’s skull upon the Hercynian, within 
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the Hartz mountains; and it has been more than suggested that 
this statement of Goethe’s was a sort of clumsy fabrication imitat- 
ing the invention of Oken. Happily, the general order of things 
in this world is tolerably just, and a document which Goethe doubt- 
less had himself utterly forgotten (and which it is pretty clear, by 
a comparison of dates, he had forgotten) has appeared within the last 
year or two, which places the veracity of the old poet beyond the 
reach of the most vigorous and determined assailant. That pas. 
sage was brought to light by an eminent German author a year or 
two ago, who says (referring to a correspondence which had just 
then been recently published between Goethe and the family of 
Herder, the clergyman and great literary German) Goethe was in 
the habit of corresponding with these people regularly; and he 
wrote, among other folks, to Madame Herder. One of his letters 
has come to light under the date of the 4th of May, 1790, and in 
that letter is this passage :—“ By the oddest happy chance, my ser- 
vant, by way of a joke, picked up a bit of an animal’s skull in the 
Jews’ cemetery at Venice, and, by way of making fun, offered it to 
me as if he were presenting me with a Jew’s skull. I have made a 
great step in the explanation of the formation of animals.” It is 
quite clear that this is a complete and perfect testimony to the ve- 
racity of Goethe when, in consequence of various circumstances 
that took place, he affirmed that thirty years ago (it was exactly 
thirty years ago) he had made the discovery to which I here refer. 
It is to be hoped now that all further detraction, at any rate, will 
cease on that point. And this detraction was the more unwise 
because it was wholly unnecessary. No person looking at the his- 
tory of the past would dream of regarding Goethe, who indubita- 
bly invented this doctrine, but who kept it to himself for thirty 
years—led to that course doubtless by the great difficulties which 
his vast knowledge and clear judgment showed him were in the way 
of the application of the doctrine—I say, no one would have been 
led to set up his claim as a discoverer against that which is- justly 
the right of Oken, who, in the year 1807, in a similar manner to 
that which happened to Goethe, was led, by picking up an animal's 
skull in the Hartz mountains, as I have said, suddenly to conceive 
that the osseous cranium was composed of three segments, and that 
the three segments answered exactly and precisely to so many ver- 
tebre. No doubt Oken was the first promulgator of this doctrine; 
to him is all the credit that may attach to it justly due—all the 
credit that may attach to the definite discovery of the segmentation 
of the skull. Whatever we may think about his vertebral theory, 
no one can doubt at all that the merit of the discovery of the osse- 
ous segmentation of the skull is indubitably due to Oken; nor has 
anything been done since which in any way exceeds in merit that 
first singular paper which he published on the subject in 1807, un- 
der the head of “Ueber die Bedeutung der Schidelknochen.” It 
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was his inaugural address on taking the chair at the University of 
Jena; and to show you how easily this notion may have arisen, I 
have here that subject which led Goethe to imagine the vertebral | 
theory, and that subject which Oken made use of as the best illus- 
tration of it—I mean a young sheep’s skull. The parts here have 
simply been macerated, and otherwise are left free in their natural 
connection; but you will see that it is perfectly easy, by exercising 
a little pressure, putting in the first place a knife between the 
supra-occipital, to separate one segment between the supra-occipital 
and the parietals, and, putting a knife again between the parietals 
and frontals, to separate another, and thus to obtain three perfectly 
distinct osseous segments. It was that which Oken saw in the bleach- 
ed deer’s skull; it was that which very naturally, and as I think 
very consistently, led him to say (he says the conviction came 
across him as a lightning flash) that this great skull, which contains 
the dilated continuation of the spinal marrow, is itself nothing 
more than a dilated continuation of the vertebral column. In his 
first essay he is guided entirely by the analogy of the sheep’s cra- 
nium, and he says that the hindermost vertebra, which he calls the 
ear vertebra, is composed of the basilar portion of the occipital 
bones and the two ex-occipitals—the two articular portions, and 
the supra-occipital; that the next segment is formed by the poste- 
rior sphenoid, by the great ale of the sphenoid, and by the parie- 
tals; and that the anterior segment is formed by the pre-sphenoid, 
by the little orbito-sphenoids, and by the frontals. Use the 
term segments, leaving the doubtful term vertebrae out of place, 
and there cannot be a doubt that Oken was perfectly justified, 
and that the fact will remain as he stated it to be for all time, 
as one which you can always demonstrate in the osseous skull. 
Then he goes on to say that there is an anterior portion, consisting of 
the ethmoid, the nasals, and the vomer, and that you can take that 
away. He is somewhat doubtful as to what is the nature of this; 
but, at any rate, he suggests as a possibility that the vomer may be 
in reality the continuation forward of the vertebral axis formed by 
the pre-sphenoid, the basi-sphenoid, and the basi-occipital ; and that 
perhaps it may represent two or three vertebre coalesced. He ap- 
pears to be misled by some statement on this subject by an anato- 
mical writer; but that point he leaves open. At first he stands 
simply by the three cranial vertebra, as he calls them. He says: 
“You may think, perhaps, that I have forgotten the petrosal bone. 
Not at all. This petrosal bone is not a vertebra; it contains no 
parts of one of its vertebral components of the skull; but it 1s a 
sensory organ; it is an ossification developed around the organ of 
hearing which characterizes the formation of that organ, in just the 
same way as the membranous case around the eye is peculiar to 
that organ. Therefore you must regard this as something apart 
from the segments of the vertebra, and look upon it as a sense 
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capsule—not considering it as entering into the composition of the 
skull at all.” Having arrived at this notion of the resemblance of 
the upper arches of the skull to the cavity of the upper arches of 
the vertebre in the trunk, the next step was a very simple and very 
obvious one. Finding in the skull, so far,a perfect resemblance to 
the vertebral column, Oken, not unnaturally, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the lower arches of the skull—the parts of the face— 
must answer in some way or other to the parts of the trunk; and 
carrying out that idea with the boldness which was characteristic of 
him—indeed, I might almost have said with the rashness which cer. 
tainly characterized the majority of his later speculations—he said: 
“Tf I find the repetition of this upper part of the vertebral column 
in the skull, I must also find a repetition of the lower part; and as 
I find there a thorax and abdomen, so I must find a thorax and ab- 
domen in the skull”; and he said that the thorax of the skull was 
formed by the palatine bones and the adjoining parts, and that the 
abdomen of the skull was formed by the oral cavity. The idea is 
not so far-fetched as you might at firstimagine. There is the same 
sort of a priort probability about it that there is about the identifi- 
cation of the upper arches of the skull with the upper arches of the 
vertebral column. By this time the notion of identity of composi- 
tion as he progressed appears to have taken full possession of his 
mind, and he said to himself, “If we can find the upper and lower 
arches of the trunk in the head, we ought to be able to find the limbs.” 
And, totally undeterred by the difficulties which would have sug- 
gested themselves to a man of less daring in this matter—and 
those difficulties which, as I believe, kept Goethe from promulgat- 
ing his doctrine—he said: “I will find all these parts. There is 
the shoulder-blade of the head in the squamosal bone; there is the 
arm of the head in the jugal apparatus; and there is the hand of 
the head in the upper maxilla; and there are the fingers of the 
head in the teeth; and there is the thumb of the head in the pre- 
maxilla.” If you had asked Oken how he knew that these were 
fingers and thumbs, and so forth, he would probably have been puz- 
zled for an answer. He would have told you that the idea domi- 
nated over all these things, and that that great perception of an 
archetype, which was perceived only perhaps by the man of genius, 
could not be seen by inferior people who were simply looking at 
the facts; and he said, therefore, that the arm of the head was at- 
tached to the side of the head, fixed to it, and that the two hands 
of the head were, so to speak, expanded to the sides of the nasal 
capsule. Where, then, were the legs of the head? Nothing daunt- 
ed, Oken said that they were to be found in the lower jaw, and that 
the teeth of the lower jaw were the tocs of the head in the 
same way, and that the hyoidean apparatus was nothing more nor 
less than the pelvis of the head. One would have thought that the 
difficulty of finding two legs of the head attached to scapule of the 
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head here was rather a strong one; but Oken has an answer for 
all these matters. It is not worth while to enter into them largely 
now, having other things to attend to. It does not seem to have 
entered his mind that for anything like scientific speculation you 
must have a criterion of the truth or falsehood of what you say, 
and that unless you have some such criterion, you can go on invent- 
ing theories and counter-theories until Doomsday, every one of 
which shall be just as good as every other. A few years after- 
wards, Oken enlarged his idea by regarding the nasal apparatus 
as a fourth vertebra, and thus arose that view of the skull as com- 
posed of four coalesced vertebra, which has formed, without any 
considerable or material alteration, the basis of every speculation 
that has been published since. In this way Oken founded a school. 
His ideas were received with open arms in Germany, and his con- 
temporaries, some of them, carried to a wonderful pitch the wild- 
nesses—I had almost used a stronger word—with which the ingeni- 
ous speculations of Oken are, to a vast extent, mixed. These, like 
Spix, for example, propounded the most extraordinary notions of 
the composition of the skull—notions which one must acquaint one- 
self with as a matter of history; but when one has done that, the 
best thing to do is to forget them, and to think of them no more. 
Others, more judicious, more accurate in thought, like Bojanus, en- 
larged the doctrine in other directions; but altered nothing, added 
nothing whatsoever to the method of Oken, but simply shifted 
backwards and forwards the lines of interpretation which he had 
suggested. By degrees the notion spread in France, or rather I 
should say that it had an independent origin there to a certain ex- 
tent, partly depending upon an interchange of ideas with Germany, 
partly arising as the result of the development of notions which 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire propounded in France upon the unity of or- 
ganization, and so forth. Thus further modifications were produc- 
ed, some admitting three vertebra, some making out that there were 
four, some that there were six, and some that there were seven; 
but the character of the reasoning and the method of the interpreta- 
= were not one whit changed from that which was invented by 

en. 

In England, again, we have had our own propounders of similar 
theories. Ido not know that anything which I have said about 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire and about the Germans does not equally apply 
to them. Iam quite at a loss to find in our English speculations 
any advance whatsoever upon the method, or in the main upon the 
facts, of Oken. If it is absurd, without good evidence, to talk of 
the jugal apparatus and the squamosal apparatus, and the upper 
jaw, as being the arm of the head; it is at least as absurd, without 
equally good evidence, and upon mere fantastical grounds, to regard 
the arm as a rib of the head. The one notion has exactly the 
same value and scientific standing as the other, and if the transpo- 
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sitions of Oken shock the mind, not less do those who are ac- 
customed to the study and careful interpretations which result from 
embryology feel astounded in having to believe that the appendage 
of the atlas has, somehow or other, got in front of the rib of the 
occipital bone, and thus given rise to the position of the parts as we 
find them. My business, however, is not to enter into a criticism 
of these theories, but simply to show what is their scientific po- 
sition. 

In France, however, and in England, there have been great ex- 
ceptions to these mere blind developments of the notions of Oken. 
In France the enormous knowledge and accurate thought of Cuvier 
kept him from drifting into such conceptions. He admitted, as all 
must admit, that there was a segmentation of the skull; but the mo- 
ment these notions of the vertebration of the skull were proposed, 
he said, “I want evidence; I want a criterion. It is of no use talk- 
ing to me about the relative repetitions, shifting backwards and for- 
wards, and all the rest. I want to know something which shall 
prove to me that these processes really do take place, or I will not 
accept your interpretation.” Therefore Cuvier always held aloof 
from the vertebral doctrine, and I confess for myself I fully sympa- 
thize with those occasionally somewhat bitter sarcasms with which 
he overwhelmed the advocates of those notions, pernicious to every- 
thing like accuracy of thought, in his “ Ossemens Fossiles,” and his 
“ Histoire Naturelle des Poissons.” In this country, again, there 
has been another exception. I allude to Professor Goodsir, of Ed-- 
inburgh, and the able young men who have risen from his training. 
He is the only man, so far as I know, either on the Continent or 
here, who has understood the value of that which took place be- 
tween 1837 and 1840, or thereabouts, in Germany (of which I shall 
have to speak presently), and has endeavored to correct the errors 
of the merely Okenian line of speculation by the severe criteria of 
embryology. What was it, then, that took place between those 
- years, 1837 to 1840,in Germany. It was a revolution in method— 
it was the discovery of that criterion for the want of which this 
wild and waste method of speculation upon the nature of the skril 
had originated. At about the period to which we refer, Reichert 
and Rathke, two men whose names must always be mentioned with 
the profoundest respect in connection with the skull, commenced 
their embryological researches, and instead of confining themselves 
to the easy task of sitting upon their chairs and speculating back- 
wards and forwards as to how the bones of the skull should be 
fitted together, like a child’s puzzle, they set to work to ascertain 
how they had really come, and by the most laborious and difficult 
studies of development, to see in what manner the complex adult 
skull had arisen from its early state, and how, by tracing back the 
methods of development, by tracing back every skull to that 
early condition in which it resembles every other skull, you are 
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able to identify the precise places at which each bone arose, and so 
to eliminate from your mind the mystifying influences of subse- 
quent change. These men—Reichert, by his discovery of the vis- 
ceral arches, and by his wonderful study of their modification; 
Rathke, by his investigations in comparative embryology, and his 
still more remarkable discoveries, as I think, into the true nature of 
the base of the skull, and the mode of its production—these men 
founded an absolutely new epoch and a new method; and for me 
any work which has been published since that time, and which con- 
tains no reference to the labors of these men and ignores them, is 
on exactly the same scientific footing as a treatise on astronomy 
written at the present day which should ignore the discoveries of 
Newton; it is an anachronism, has no scientific place, and is un- 
worthy of consideration.— London Lancet. 


TEST FOR OLIVE OIL. 


Ir is a well-known fact that the olive oil sold in America and else- 
where is very seldom pure, but mostly adulterated with other cheap 
vegetable oils. M. Hauchecorne, chemist, of Yvetot, France, has, 
however, just discovered an easy method of detecting such frauds. 
M. Hauchecorne’s test is oxygenized oil, which may be had at any 
chemist’s, and is a colorless liquid. The method of using it consists 
in pouring a portion of the oil to be tested into a graduated tube, 
by which the volume of the liquid is ascertained at a glance. To 
three volumes of olive oil one volume of oxygenized oil is added, 
and the whole well shaken. After a few seconds the mixture will 
become green, if the oil is pure olive. No other oil will do so: 
Poppy oil will assume a rose color with the test; oil of sesamum 
will turn bright red; oil of arachis turns yellowish gray ; and beech- 
nut oil takes the color of ochre. These are the oils most commonly 
used to adulterate olive oil. When the latter is pure, the green 
tint appears instantaneously; but if adulterated, the liquid must 
stand three or four minutes before the color, whatever it may be, 
appears. Even the quality of the olive oil, when pure, may be © 
tested in this way. Thus, an apple-green color shows that the ol- 
ives employed were too ripe. A light green denotes oil obtained 
from a mixture of olives of different qualities, but none of them 
spoilt. The olive oils of Nice, Port Maurice and Genoa belong to 
the former sort; those of Aix and Grasse to the latter.—Medical 


and Surgical Reporter. 


CRUST OF BREAD. 


M. Barra has presented to the Academy of Sciences some remarks 
of much interest concerning the crust of bread and the gluten con- 
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tained in it. He has recently shown that, when equally dried, the 
crust of bread is more highly azotized than the crumb; and he also 
showed that the crust was more soluble than the crumb in water. 
M. Payen had, it is true, previously pointed out this greater solu- 
bility of the crust, and had ascribed it to the conversion of the 
starch into dextrine during the baking. But M. Barral’s experi. 
ments show another important fact. “If,” he says, “we exhaust 
with water an equal quantity of dry crust and dry crumb of bread, 
we find that the soluble portion of the crust consists of from 7 to 
8 per cent. of nitrogen, whilst the soluble portion of the crumb con- 
tains only from 2 to 3 percent. The greater solubility of the crust, 
consequently, depends upon the transformation which its gluten has 
undergone under the direct action of the 200° to 220° heat of the 
oven. The soluble portion of the crust is more highly azotized than 
the juice of meat.” M. Barral added, that he was still engaged 
with his experiments, which he hoped would throw some new light 
on panification.— British Medical Journal. 


EFFICACY OF SESQUICHLORIDE OF IRON FOR THE TREATMENT 
OF ULCERS ABOUT THE NAILS. 


M. Bitton communicates the following to the Journal de Méd. et de 
Chirurgie :— 

Dr. Gaillet, of Luynes (Indre et Loire), having recently published 
a case in which the application of sesquichloride of iron effected a 
cure of the affection popularly termed the growth of the nail into the 
flesh, I take this opportunity of recording several instances of the 
same kind, witnessed by myself, which confirm the results obtained 
by M. Caillet, and may, perhaps, be deemed not wholly uninterest- 
ing. In 1858, Dr. Wahu, staff-physician to the army, having suc- 
ceeded with this remedy in curing the painful diseases in question, 
I resorted to the same method, and with the greatest benefit in 
four cases. I may here remark that ulcers about the nails are oc- 
casionally observed among our soldiers, having escaped the atten- 
tion of the medical boards, or being caused by the pressure of the 
boot during forced marches. Under these circumstances, a prompt 
and painless cure may be effected by inserting the dry sesquichloride 
between the nail and the protruding flesh, and powdering the latter 
with the same substance. A large bandage should be applied over 
all, not impregnated with the liquid sesquichloride of iron, as re 
commended by Dr. Caillet, a precaution which may, however, be 
useful, as the folds of the band dry rapidly, and preserve their situa 
tion in a more exact manner. 

On the following day, the exuberant flesh is found to have ac 
quired the hardness of wood; suppuration speedily ceases, and & 
cure follows after two or three applications. This simple and 
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treatment is obviously far preferable to the numerous surgical pro- 
cedures hitherto recommended. In the course of four or five days, 
in a week at the farthest, the original pain ceases, the swelling sub- 
sides, and the patient is able to walk. Naught remains but the 
hardened protruding flesh, which falls away about a month after the 
application of the sesquichloride of iron. These are the results 
yielded by the method in four soldiers suffering from the growth of 
the nail into the flesh. They have appeared to be sufficiently re- 
markable to warrant the communication. 


Bibliographical Notices. 


Functions of the Choroid. New Theory of Vision. Brown-Séquard’s 

Journal Phys. 4tome. No. 15. Pellet 1861. P. 462. 

Prof. Ch. Rouget. Extrait de la Notice sur les travaux de Vauteur, pub- 

lié en Juin, 1860. 

Att physiologists admit that im of external objects are 
painted on the retina as on a screen, and that the essential pu of 
the choroidal pigment is to prevent all reflection of the rays. But the 
retina does not present the conditions of a screen. During life it is as 
transparent as the media of the eye, the crystalline or the vitreous body, 
and like them allows the rays to pass theoudh it, which are stopped 
only by the surface of the choroid. There the rays are not absorbed, 
but reflected, in the normal condition of vision of all the vertebrates. 
This reflection of light from the bottom of the eye is beyond dispute. 
Desmoulins had, in an excellent memoir (too little appreciated), al- 
ready called attention to the number of species of animals in whom 
was noticed this peculiar metallic lustre which characterizes the tape- 
tum. These animals generally enjoy very acute vision, even in & 
feeble light, and we may at least conclude that the reflection of the 
images from the bottom of the eye does not at all trouble vision, as 
has been theoretically supposed. f 

But is this an exception peculiar to animals furnished with a tape- 
tum, and the conditions of acuteness of vision, are they absolutely 
different in other vertebrates where the choroid is present, and instead 
of a reflecting surface is there one carpeted by black pigment, and sup- 
posed to be intended to prevent all reflection of light? In likening 
the pigmentary layer of the choroid to the blackened surfaces of o 
cal instruments, it has been forgotten that it is not only the black color, 
but rather the roughness and the innumerable irregularities of its sur- 
face which give this black plaster its capacity of absorbing luminous 
rays. A black surface perfectly smooth and polished, an even layer 
of black varnish, reflects very decidedly. In optics quite perfect mir- 
rors are made by covering one of the surfaces of a polished plate of 
glass with blacking. | ‘ 

Now these are precisely the conditions seen in the posterior segment 
of the eye, where the choroid is spread upon the posterior surface of 
the retina, a transparent layer, in a curve Lye ey and even. 

On the surface of the anterior segment of the choroid, the pigment, 
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nerally of a much deeper tint, covers a very irregular surface, the 
Gclicate and numerous folds of the ciliary region and the posterior 
face of the iris, and here it is really so placed as to hinder a second 
reflection of the rays already once reflected at the bottom of the eye. 

Thus in the animals provided with a tapetum, the bottom of the eye 
acts as a concave mirror of glass tin-foiled. In animals where the black 
pigment of the choroid takes the place of the tapetum, the bottom of 
the eye represents a glass mirror with one of its surfaces blackened, 
In both cases direct experience proves that luminous rays proceeding 
from external objects are reflected at the bottom of the eye. 

Are the elements of the retina impressed by the direct rays, as is 
generally admitted, or by the reflected rays, or by both at the same 
time ? Sensations perceived are always referred to the terminal ex- 
tremity of the nerves. The nerves of sensation all possess at their 
terminal extremity a peculiar apparatus destined to receive the special 
impression which each of them sends to the centre of perception. The 

s constitute for the termination of the optic nerves the special ap- 
paratus destined to receive the concussion of the luminous undulations. 

In the eyes of the invertebrates the little organs analogous to the 
rods, attached to the extremity of the optic nerve, have their terminal 
surfaces turned outwards. They hence receive the impression, as in 
the case of the other nerves, by their free extremities. In the eyes of 
vertebrates, the free surface of the rods is turned in a direction inverse 
to that in which the luminous rays from external objects come. The 
direct rays, which pass through without impressing the nerve-tubes 
lying above in the internal layers of the retina, arrive at the surface of 
contact of the rods and the choroid. There they are reflected, and the 
optical centre coinciding with the centre of curve of the retina, the 
reflection takes place in the direction of the axes of the rods. Through 
this reflection the terminal extremities of the optic nerves in the ver- 
tebrates receive the luminous impression on their free surface, as in 
the invertebrates. 

When the retina is to a certain extent deprived of its lining of cho- 
roidal cells, by the falling or throwing off of these cells, the reflection 
of the luminous rays becomes impossible, and the power of vision is 
lost at the points corresponding to this alteration. B. 


Manual of Instructions for Military Surgeons, on the Examination of 
Recruits and Discharge of Soldiers. With an Appendix, containing 
the Official Regulations of the Provost Marshal-General’s Bureau, and 
those for the formation of the Invalid Corps, dc. &c. Prepared at 
the request of the United States Sanitary Commission, by Joun Ov 
proneaux, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Columbia 
College, New York. New York: D. Van Nostrand. Pp. 238. 
Tuts handsome little book, so well explained by its title, contains in 

a concise and clear form nearly everything which an examining surgeon 

should bear in mind in the discharge of his duties. It forms a handy 

substitute for the pile of larger treatises on military jurisprudence 
which he might feel the necessity of consulting at any moment, and is 
arranged in sections according to regional anatomy, so as to render 
reference very easy. The author has made free use of the French 


code of instructions in its preparation, and has performed his work in 
a highly creditable manner. 
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Neep oF aN AwmpcLance System.—It would seem that evidence 
enough has been presented on this subject to make it perfectly plain 
to the most common understanding, that this need continues to be one 
of the most pressing wants in the organization of our armies. The 
somewhat personal discussion which has grown out of it has elicited 
facts of the most startling character, showing that an untold amount 
of suffering continues to be caused by the want of a complete, effi- 
cient, authoritative ambulance organization. Of course, since the 
movement to interest the public mind on this subject was first started 
here in Boston by Dr. Bowditch, the very necessity of the case has 
led to some provision of this kind. Such flagrant outrages as he ex- 

d could not be repeated in a civilized land without bringing upon 
t an overwhelming reproach. The humanity and thoughtfulness of 
- commanders also, would, in proportion to their endowment with 
such qualities, lead them to make as full provision as lay in their pow- 
er for the care of the wounded. It is admitted that asomewhat elabo- 
rate system has thus grown up, but with all its statistics of numbers 
of men and vehicles the defect in it is that it is not practically available 
to the extent to which it should be, for the simple reason that it is not 
based on legal enactment. It is asserted by its defenders that not 
only in the Army of the Potomac, but in the Department lately under 
the command of General Foster, this organization is complete. Now, 
it happens that we have recently conversed with an officer who, until 
within a few months, served in that Department, and was in close prox- 
imity to General Foster during most of his term of service, taking 
part in many of the actions fought under him; and he assured us in 
the most pressing manner that there was nothing like such an organi- 
zation at any time under his observation. He —_— with great ear- 
nestness of the urgent need of such a system in that Department, say- 
ing that the men in the ranks fully realized it, and that it would be an 
encouragement of incalculable value to them if they could feel sure of 
being taken proper care of when wounded on the field of battle. When 
informed of the movement on foot to endeavor to establish such an or- 
—— on a basis of law, he could hardly find words to express his 
light at the prospect, and he subsequently told us that the joyous 
thought of it had actually disturbed his rest at night. Our informant 
we know to be an honest, reliable man. As for the Army of the Po- 
tomac, so recently as the battle of Gettysburg, the following, from 
Dr. Bowditch’s reply to Senator Wilson, shows how the existing sys- 
tem worked on that occasion :— icin 

“ Another surgeon, who entered the army early in the war, only a ys 

when I asked him hat he thought of the ambulance 
system in the Army of the Potomac. ‘The system,’ he replied, ‘if you can call 
it such, is as bad as bad can be. At the battle of Gettysburg I carried off all my 
men upon muskets and the blankets of unwounded soldiers. I could not get any 
of the ambulance department near me.’ A third officer—a Colonel—replied to a 
similar question: ‘The ambulance system, as it at present exists, 1s @ nuisance. 
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‘Why so?’ Iasked. ‘Because,’ he replied, ‘it pgomises well, but has failed in 
performance, whenever I have wanted it. And as for the ambulance carriages, I 
would as soon die at once as ride, when wounded, in one of them; driven furi- 
ously, as they often are, by rough drivers over a corduroy road. I am sure some 


men must have died in consequence of such treatment.’ This gentleman has. 


been, from the first, and is now, a prominent officer in the army. 

“In conclusion of this part of my subject let me state two recent facts from 
Gettysburg. Both of them occurred to gentlemen living very near my home, but 
not members of my family. These two admirable officers and men were wounded 
mortally. One of them lay for a long time unattended, and finally was carried off 
ona shelter tent borne by soldiers. No ambulance or stretcher came near him, and 
with immense suffering he contrived to get home to die among his friends. The 
other died more early after the wound. He was carried off by his own men, and, 
fortunately for him, no ambulance but a common cart bore him to a place of com- 
parative safety, where he died. This latter was a staff officer, and one whose 
private and public virtues would have called out the sympathies of all. He could 
not obtain aid from this vaunted ambulance corps of Mr. Wilson.” 


We have, also, evidence of the insufficiency of the present eget 
zation, from the report of Mr. Olmsted of the operations of the Sani- 
tary Commission during the campaign of June and July last, publish- 
ed in the Sanitary Reporter. He says :— 

“‘ The wounded now began to be brought from the field to the railroad for re- 
moval to fixed hospitals elsewhere. As they arrived much faster than they could 
be taken away, they were laid on the ground exposed to the rain, or to’the direct 
rays of the July sun, without food. is having been anticipated and provided 
for by the Commission’s agent in Baltimore, on the second day the Commission 
had a complete relief station, on a large scale, in operation, at the temporary 
terminus of the railroad. It consisted of several tents and awnings, with a kiteh- 
en and other conveniences. From that time to the present, from one to two 
thousand wounded men have been fed at this station daily, and from one to two 
hundred furnished with beds at night.” 

This was on the 6th of July, two days after the battle. Can an am- 
bulance organization be complete which is unable to remove thousands 
of wounded men two days after a battle, and leaves them on the 
bare ground without food, to be saved from actual death by exposure 
oot 9 gal only through the tender ministrations of this great public 

arity 

It is very evident that personal feeling has a good deal to do with 
the opposition which has sprung up to this great movement in favor 
of a more complete and efficient ambulance organization. The strong 
current of public sentiment must break down all such opposition. We 
sincerely hope and believe that the petitions now circulating through- 
out the country in favor of such a system, will bear with them to 
Washington such a burden of signatures that no public man will dare 
to oppose them. 


Some idea of the immense labors of the Sanitary Commission may 
be got from the following list of articles supplied to the Army of the 
Potomac immediately after the battle of Gettysburg, which we find in 
the report of Mr. Olmsted, published in the Sanifary Reporter :— 

“The following is an incomplete statement of the quantities of the principal 
articles distributed by the Commission to the wounded upon the field at Gettys- 
burg, during the ten days following the battle. The perishable articles (amount- 
~ A, over 60 tons) were taken to the ground in refrigerating cars. A conside- 

e |= of the same articles, purchased from or contributed by farmers 
about to net in 
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“Of drawers, shirts and other hospital body-clothing, 39 pieces, being 
equal to full suits of clean bed-clothing for ten henwal ae men. 

“Of beds, sheets, blankets, comforts, pillows, cushions for wounded limbs, and 
musquito nets, 11,700 pieces, being equivalent to a complete bed equipment for 
eighteen hundred men, severely wounded. 


“Of bed utensils 728 Water coolers, 46 
Towels and napkins, 10,000 Bay rum and Cologne, 100 bottles. 
Sponges, 2,399 Fans, 3,500 
‘S| 
uckets, oes an ’ i 
Soap, Castile, 250 pounds. Crutches, 1,200 pairs. 
Oiled silk, 300 yards. Lanterns, 180° 
Tin basins, cups, &c., 7,000 Candles, 350 pounds. 
Old linen, bandages, &c., 110 barrels. | Canvas. 300 sq. yds. 
Water tanks, 7 
OF ARTICLES OF SUSTENANCE, VIZ. : 
Fresh poultry and Tamarinds, 750 
‘ mutton, 11,000 pounds.| Lemons, 116 boxes. 
Fresh butter, 6,000 pounds.| Oranges, 46 boxes. 
Fresh eggs (chiefly Coffee, 850 pounds. 
collected for the Tea, 426 pounds, 
occasion at farm- ite sugar, unds, 
houses in Penn- Syrups (lemon, &c.), 785 bottles, 
lvania & New randy, 1,250 bottles. 
én 5 bushels. ine, > ons. 
Fresh ca 48 bushels. 600 gallons. 
Fresh bread, 10,300 loaves. Biscuit, crackers & rusk, 134 ls. 
Ice, 20,000 Preserved meats, 500 pounds, | 
Concent’d beef-soup, 3,800 pounds.| Preserved fish, 3,600 pounds. 
Concent’d milk, 12,500 pounds.|} Pickles, 400 gallons. 
farinac. food, 7000 pounds.| Tobacco, 100 pounds. 
Dried fruit, 3,500 pounds.| Tobacco pipes, 1,000 
Jellies and conserves, 2,000 jars. 


Communtcations or THE Massacuvsetts Mepicat Sectetry.—The an- 
nual publication of the Massachusetts Medical Society, for the present 
year, after much unavoidable delay, has just been issued, and will be 
sent at once to all members who have paid their annual assessments. 
It contains the excellent Address of Dr. Morrill Wyman, delivered in 
Pittsfield in June last, and the Proceedings of the Councillors and the 
Society at their respective meetings, with a Supplementary Catalogue 
of Fellows admitted since June, 1854. An unfortunate omission, we 
are requested by the Recording Secretary to state, occurs in this lat- 
ter department. The names of new members, which are fully and 
correctly reported in the ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ are here given but in part— 
many of the names, by some oversight, not having been handed in to 
the Secretary, and the two lists not having been compared in passing 
through the press. As this is not a permanent catalogue, the omission 
is not so of great consequence, but is still much to be regretted, and 
thought to require this public explanation. 


We have seen an ingenious bed, contrived by Dr. Josiah Crosby, of 
anchester, N. H., intended to obviate the danger of bed-sores or ex- 
pedite their recovery where already existing. It may be described as 
an ordinary mattrass set in a box, which, by means of a crank and 


‘ 


cog-wheels, can be depressed or raised and kept at any desired point. 
Above this is a fixed frame, with a number of broad belts of canvas 
stretched across it from side to side, and buckled at the ends. In or- 
dinary use the mattrass and straps are in contact. When it is desired 
to take off pressure from any part, the mattrass is lowered, leaving 
the patient upon the straps; then by removing the strap or straps be- 
neath the part pressed upon, he is at once relieved. This arrange. 
ment also admits of the use of the bed-pan in cases where it is desira- 
ble not to move the patient. 


Boston DisPENSARY—STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING Oct. Ist, 1863. 
NEW PATIENTS. 


— dren, 
Total, - - 2,995 
Medical and Surgical—Total, 11,691| Total, - - - ~ 21,340 


OLD AND NEW PATIENTS. 
Central Medi = - - - 20,367 


District. Physician. District. Physician. 
1, Charles C. Street, 1,759 | 6. John Hart, 725 
2. John W. Hinckley, 336 | 7. Thomas H. Hoskins, 1,307 
3. Dewey K. Warren, 1,480) 8. William E. Rice, 882 
4. Henry L. Shaw, 1,246 ama. 
5. Charles K. Wheeler, 1,914 Total, 9,649 
Total number of prescriptions, - - -. = - 40,597 
Central Office—Attending Physicians and Surgeons. 
Physicians. Surgeons. 
J. B. Upham. Wm. W. Morland. 
J. N. Borland. C. D. Homans. 
rague. Algernon Cooli 
H. K. Oliver, Jr. Dentist—James H. Drummond. 
S. W. Bowles. Apothecary—A. K. Carruthers. 
J. C. White. Assistant—J. T. Dredge. 


Consulting Physicians—Jacob Bigelow, P. M. Crane. 
° Surgeons—S. D. Townsend, J. Mason Warren. 
Howarp F. Damon, M.D., Superintendent. 
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Central Office. Districts. 
Medical—Men, - 1,278 , Men, - - - 1,514 
Women, - - - 38,980 | Women, - - - - - 3,771 
Children, - - 3,438 | Children, - - - « 4,364 
Tota - - 8696| Total,- - - - 9,649 
Surgical—Men, - - - 727 Central Office and Districts. 
Women, - - - 983 | Men, - - - - - 93,519 
Children, - - 1,285 | Women, - - - - - 8,734 
Average daily attendance, 85 
NEW PATIENTS. 
| 
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Tar Chicago Medical Journal, in publishing our story of the munifi- 
cent bequest a few years since to one of our professional brethren, 
says, ‘‘ the bequest certainly is voidable on the ground of insanity in 
the testatrix.’” We have not heard that any such claim has ever been 
set up here; an attempt, however, was made to break the will by cer- 
tain ame claiming to be legal heirs, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. 


enemies of our estimable Sur- 
geon-General have gladly seized upon the announcement of his being 
ordered on a tour of inspection at the South as equivalent to a remo- 
val from the office which he so worthily fills. There are crying evils 
in that direction which have long needed correction, and we cannot 
doubt his visit will be productive of great good. We should as soon 
think of interpreting an order to an army inspector to visit a distant 

as proof that he is in disgrace, as of so construing the southern 
tour of the head of the United States Medical Department. We hope 
the day is far distant when the nation shall be deprived of the services 
of so meritorious an officer. The following is the order to the Sur- 
n-General :—‘‘ The sanitary condition of the Department of the 
uth and Gulf requiring special attention and care at this time, it is 
ordered :—That Surgeon-General Wm. A. Hammond proceed by the first 
steamer sailing from New York to Hilton Head and Charleston Harbor, 
thence to Key West and New Orleans. He will establish his head- 
quarters in the Department of the Gulf until further orders, giving his 
special personal attention to the medical branch of the service in that 
Department and in the Department of the South, securing the adop- 
tion of the proper sanitary measures required for the preservation of 
the health of the armies in those Departments. He will report to the 
Secretary of War every ten days.”’ 


Apvicze to Mepicat Srvpents.—Next to a knowledge of the profes- 
sion, or even before it, the way to succeed in medicine is to possess a 
knowledge of human nature. That is to be got by living in public; 
by incessantly mixing with your fellow-creatures, watching their pe- 
culiarities, imitating their excellencies, avoiding their foibles, and 
having yourself with truthfulness, frankness, generosity and plain 
dealing. Shy men do not get on well in the world, nor do absent men, 
nor do people with a reserved and distracted air, nor slow, awkward 
men, nor people who hedge, and trim, and potter, and never give a plain 
answer to a plain question, and never seem able to form a positive 
opinion and stick to it. But the sovereign cure for all these infirmities 
is the course we recommend. Verify all facts by your own senses ; 
never be a mere book-worm, and never prefer solitude to good so- 
ciety. —London Medical Times and Gazette. 


Tue British Medical Journal raises the following pertinent inquiry 
telating to vivisections :— 

“A noble lord, and, if we are not mistaken, a keeper of foxhounds 
which sporting position may he long maintain !), is at the head of the 

yal Society for Protection of Animals ; and many honorable sporting 
gentlemen also support it. Now, the object of the Society is, as we 
understand it, to put down, as far as it may, all unnecessary pain 


‘ 
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which may be inflicted on animals; and, under this head, vivisections 
are denounced, Are these gentlemen, then, and this noble lord, ready, 
on the principles which they advocate, to put down their guns and 
their foxhounds? They are bound to do so on their own principles, if 
consistent. We have no hesitation in asserting that more pain (and 
manifestly unnecessary pain) and suffering is produced in animals by 
the gun of the sportsman on the 12th of August, the 1st of September, 
and the lst of October, than is occasioned in any twenty years of 
vivisections, as practised in this country. The fact is obvious, and 
readily comprehensible to any one who will give the facts of the case 
due consideration. Out of every hundred animals shot at, a certain 
rcentage get away wounded. at is meant by the term wounded? 
Why, simply this: that the animal has been vivisected by the shot 
which struck it; and that, according to the nature of the part so cut 
up, will the pain of the animal be great or small, of short or long 
duration. A hare goes off with a broken leg, the two sharp ends of 
the bone sticking through the skin; and he may live for days in this 
state, and even recover from it. What vivisecting process of the 
physiologist can be compared with the pain inflicted on this animal by 
the shot of the sportsman?’ * * * The physiologist has this to say, 
which gives him an infinite superiority over the sportsman : he experi- 
ments with the object of relieving human suffering, and he operates 
whilst the animal is under chloroform. The sportsman has no other 
object than amusement in the business.”’-—Am. Med. Times. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For tHe Week enpine Saturpay, Ocroner 17th, 1863. 


DEATHS. 
Males. | Females. | Total. 
Ave. mortality of convespondiing weeks for ton yours, | 
ve. mortality o weeks for 
Average corrected to increased population - - - -« 00 00 80.87 
Death of personsabove90 - - 0}; | 0 


Mortality from Prevailing Diseases. 
| Croup. | Sear, Fer. | Pneumon. | Variola. | Dysentery. | Typ. Fever. | Chol 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED.—Records of the Eleventh Annual t of the Maine Medical 
tion.—Annual Announcements of Rush Medical College, School of San 
, and the Philadelphia Dental College. 


Marrirp,—In N 
B. 1., Oct. 18, J. W. Dowling, MD., to Miss A., dang 


Drep,—In St. John, N. B., Sept. 25th, of consum after an illness of nine 
Charles E. Hathaway, MD., of the College of Physi and Surgeons, New York, 

Deatus 1n Boston for the week en Saturday noon, Oct. 17th, 91. Males, 36—Fe- 
males, 55.—Accident, 2—inflammation of the soon & 1—disease of the brain, 1—bronehi- 
tis, 3—cancer, 1—cholera infantum, 9—consumption, 12—convuls p, 5—diar- 
rheea, 1—<dropsy of the brai 1—dysentery, l— 
searlet fever, 1—typhoid fever, 2—disease of the heart, $—infantile disease, 
of the lungs, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 9—marasm sis, 2—prematare birth, 
1—scrofula, 1—suicide, 1—unknown, 


us, 
ng cough, 3. 
Under 5 years of age, 50—between 5 and ears, 20 and 40 years, 16—be- 
breen 40 and 60 years, 13—above 60 years, 7. Born in the United States, 69—Ireland, 16— 


‘ 
‘ 


